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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


“Federal  grants  for  public  education  can 

no  longer  be  delayed,”  declared  President  Kennedy 
in  his  first  “State  of  the  Union”  message  last  month. 
“Our  classrooms,”  he  said,  “contain  two  million  more 
children  than  they  can  properly  have  room  for,  taught 
by  90,000  teachers  not  properly  qualified  to  teach. 
One-third  of  our  promising  high  school  graduates  are 
financially  unable  to  continue  the  development  of  their 
talents. 

“The  war  babies  of  the  1940’s,  who  over-crowded 
our  schools  in  the  1950’s,  are  now  descending  in  the 
1960’s  upon  our  colleges  —  with  two  college  students 
for  every  one  ten  years  from  now  —  and  our  colleges 
are  ill-prepared.  We  lack  the  scientists,  the  en^neers 
and  the  teachers  our  world  obhgations  require.’ 

Will  the  president  win  his  battle  for  federal 
aid  to  education  after  his  proposals  are  presented  to 
Congress?  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn’s  narrow  victory 
^217-212)  in  enlarging  the  House  Rules  Committee 
(last  session’s  graveyard  for  the  federal  aid  bill) 
wows  serious  doubt  on  the  eventual  outcome.  While 
it  ifl  unlikely  that  a  federal  aid  bill  this  year  will  be 
bottled  up  in  the  enlarged  Rules  Committee,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  for  strong  opposition  from  House  mem¬ 
bers.  Last  session,  the  aid  bill  squeaked  through  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  206  to  189  on  a  parliamentary  man¬ 
euver  that  backfired  on  the  opposition  who  withheld 
35  votes  which  could  have  killed  the  measure.  They 
are  not  apt  to  make  this  miscalculation  again. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  the  Senate, 

Liberals  in  that  house  were  unable  to  produce  even  a 
simple  majority  against  referring  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  the  proposal  for  changing  the  filibuster 
procedure.  They  lost  on  a  vote  of  50  to  46,  and  this 
ends  to  all  intents  and  purposes  discussion  in  this 
session  of  Congress  of  unlimited  Senate  debate.  It 
also  indicates  the  size  of  the  opposition  to  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposals.  Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a 
federal  aid  oil!  by  a  vote  of  51  to  34. 

The  new  U.  5.  Commissioner  of  Education/ 

Dr.  Sterhng  M.  McMurrin,  believes  that  “Federal  aid 
to  education  should  not  control  education.  However,, 
it  should  indicate  the  direction  in  which  education 


should  go.”  On  learning  of  his  appointment  early 
this  month,  he  also  said,  “Federal  educational  agencies 
can  fulfill  certain  needs  of  society  and  the  individual 
without  detracting  at  all  from  local  responsibihties 
and  prerogatives  in  determining  the  character  of  oiu: 
schools.  Certain  forms  of  federal  aid  are  necessary 
and  desirable.” 

Education  Summary  learned  that  Dr.  McMurrin  was 
recommended  for  his  post  by  two  leading  foundations 
and  that  the  Kennedy  administration  did  not  consult 
either  Congressional  representatives  from  Utah  or  pro¬ 
fessional  educational  associations. 

Dr.  McMurrin  was  bom  Jan.  12,  1914,  in  Woods 
Cross,  Utah,  a  suburb  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  grew  up 
there  and  in  Los  Angeles  where  his  family  later  moveo^ 
He  was  graduated  from  Manual  Arts  High  School,  I.os 
Angeles,  and  received  his  BA  (1936)  and  MA  (1937) 
from  the  University  of  Utah.  He  taught  for  several 
years  in  schools  or  the  Mormon  Church  in  Arizona 
where  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall,  who  named  one  of  his  children  after 
the  new  U.S.  Commissioner.  Dr.  McMurrin  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  1944.  He  has  been  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Utah  since  1948  and  was  appointed  dean 
of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  in  1954.  Last 
August,  he  was  named  academic  vice-president  of  the 
University. 

State  financial  aid  to  students  to  help  pay 
college  expenses  was  recommended  last  month  by 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  a  message  to  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  He  proposed  that  the  state 
give  $26,600,000  a  year  to  aTOut  110,000  students  to 
help  them  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  money  would  be  paid  to  the  students,  not 
to  the  institutions  they  are  attending. 

Eligible  for  these  “scholar  incentive”  awards  would 
be  any  New  York  State  resident  admitted  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  to  a  college  or  university  in  the  state. 
Undergraduates  would  receive  $200  a  year,  those  seek¬ 
ing  masters’  de»ees  $400,  with  those  on  the  doctoral 
level  receiving  $800. 

Two^  major  Protestant  groups  —  the  Protestant 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  New  York 
Council  of  Churches  —  immediately  opposed  the  plan. 
They  said  it  was  “a  proposal  to  force  from  all  taxpayers 
gifts  and  ccmtributions  toward  the  mnning  expenses 
and  enlargement  of  religious  institutions.” 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  The  Case  of  the 
Overworked  Superintendent 

An  overworked  superintendent’s  dependents  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  compensation  award,  according  to  a  little- 
publicized  decision  of  the  California  Industrial 
Commission.  The  case  concerned  the  late  Joe 
Nightingale,  who  was  superintendent  of  school  in 
Orcutt,  Calif,,  for  12  years.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  June  1,  1959,  at  the  age  of  46  while  driving  his 
automobile  to  one  of  the  district  schools.  His  widow 
and  three  minor  children  sued  the  school  district. 

The  report  of  the  referee  states,  ‘The  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  through  18  witnesses  and  about  250  pages  of 
transcript  shows  that  the  deceased  extendeci  himself 
far  beyond  the  usual  requirements  of  a  job,  working 
long  hours  and  carrying  the  responsibility  for  expand¬ 
ing  school  facilities  to  accommodate  an  explosive 
population  situation  resulting  from  the  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  . . .  expert  evidence  shows  this  work  to 
have  proximately  contributed  to  and  hastened  Joe 
Nightingale’s  death.” 

An  examination  of  the  testimony  at  the  hearing 
reveals  that  Joe  Nightingale  was  tremendously  over¬ 
worked  and  did  not  have  any  assistants.  The  county 
superintendent  testified,  “There  was  a  terrific  load  in 
the  Orcutt  district  for  six  or  more  months  before  his 
death.  Some  of  the  problems  were  getting  state  aid, 
to  get  federal  aid,  to  get  tax  increase,  to  get  a  building 
program.  He  did  not  have  the  administrative  help 
needed.” 

Another  witness  — a  teacher  in  the  system  since 
1922  —  testified  that  the  enrollment  in  the  district  had 
risen  from  688  students  in  1954  to  3,016  students  in 
1960.  One  of  the  school  board  members  testified  that 
about  a  year  before  Mr.  Nightingale’s  death,  the  board 
had  directed  him  to  cease  driving  the  school  busses 
on  a  relief  basis.  He  received  no  extra  pay  for  the 
duty. 

The  school  board  and  State  Compensation  In¬ 
surance  Fund  agreed  that  Mr,  Nightingale  was  a  hard 
worker,  but  maintained  that  they  were  not  liable  for 
his  death. 

The  referee  disagreed  and  awarded  his  widow 
$15,000. 

*  SCHOOL  BOARD:  What  Should  the 
Board  Expect  of  Its  Administrators? 

At  a  time  when  the  superintendent’s  job  seems  to 
be  developing  into  a  demand  for  knowing  more  and 
more  about  more  and  more,  unlike  some  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  Sigmund  Adler,  in  the  January  Board  of 
Education  (Conn.)  suggests  that  the  board  ask  itself 
three  questions: 


What  are  the  responsibilities  that  the  board  has 
placed  on  the  superintendent?  What  has  the  board 
done  so  that  these  tasks  can  be  executed  satisfactorily? 
Unless  the  board  faces  this  question  squarely,  the 
policies  it  solemnly  pronounces  are  meaningless. 

If  the  superintendent  is  to  be  the  top  educational 
leader  in  the  community,  shouldn’t  he  have  the  chance 
to  provide  leadership?  He  can’t  be  a  jack  of  all  trades. 
Must  he  be  manager  of  restaurants,  safety  specialist, 
director  of  transportation,  labor  relations  expert,  con¬ 
struction  expert,  etc.?  Why  should  he  vitiate  his 
energies  in  so  many  directions? 

A  board  ought  to  be  willing  to  discuss  impartially 
any  proposition  a  superintendent  makes.  The  less  the 
board  knows  about  it,  the  more  need  for  intelligent 
advice.  The  more  a  board  invites  experimental  ideas 
by  every  member  of  the  staff,  the  better  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  system.  Board  members  will  grow  in  sta¬ 
ture  and  wisdom  as  they  listen  to  proposed  innovations 
and  then  make  policy  decisions  free  from  personal 
likes  and  dislikes. 

Finally,  Adler  savs:  Let  board  members  go  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  excellence,  first  in  themselves,  then  in  the  staff 
and  finally  in  the  children. 


•  PHILOSOPHY  &  GOALS:  Catholic 
Schools  and  Federal  Aid 

Catholic  schools  should  receive  federal  aid  on  the 
same  basis  as  public  schools,  maintains  Francis  Cardi¬ 
nal  Spellman,  archbishop  of  Is^ew  York.  In  a  rare  state¬ 
ment  about  a  legislative  proposal,  last  month,  he 
critized  the  report  of  President  Kennedy’s  task  force 
on  education  for  failing  to  include  aid  to  Catholic 
parochial  schools  or  schools  of  other  religious  denom¬ 
inations. 

“It  is  unthinkable,”  Cardinal  Spellman  said,  “that 
any  American  child  be  denied  the  federal  funds  allot¬ 
ted  to  other  children  which  are  necessary  for  his 
mental  development  because  his  parents  choose  for 
him  a  God-centered  education.  To  me  it  is  also  un¬ 
thinkable  that  Congress  would  deny  a  child  funds  to 
study  mathematics,  science  and  language  simply  be¬ 
cause  his  parents  supply  additional  funds  for  the 
study  of  religion.  This  would  be  penalizing  both  the 
child  and  his  parents  because  of  their  religious  beliefs.” 

“I  cannot  believe,”  he  continued,  “that  Congress 
would  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Task  Force  and  use 
economic  compulsion  to  force  parents  to  relinquish 
their  rights  to  have  religion  taught  to  their  children.” 

Citing  various  federal  programs  of  aid  to  education. 
Cardinal  Spellman  stated  that  “it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  programs  of  direct  grants  to  students  and 
children  attending  church-related  schools  do  not 
breech  the  wall  of  separation  of  church  and  state.” 
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•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Getting  School 
News  Across  to  the  Local  Press 

“Parents  want  to  know  what  their  children  are 
doing  in  school.  Taxpayers  want  to  know  how  their 
money  is  being  spent.  They  have  every  right  to 
know  .  .  . 

These  statements  appear  in  an  official  pamphlet 
being  distributed  to  teachers  and  other  public  school 
staff  members  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  The  guidebook, 
Reporting  School  News,  was  drawn  up  by  Dave 
Smoker,  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Publications.  It  goes  into  detail  about 
technical  steps  in  making  news  available  to  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television. 

The  pamphlet  reminds  teachers  and  principals  that 
there  are  occasions  when  a  reporter  will  contact  them 
for  news  information  and  then  adds:  “If  you  are  the 
logical  one  to  answer  his  questions  and  can  do  so 
without  violating  professional  ethics,  your  best  bet 
is  to  answer  them  honestly.  Deliberate  attempts  to 
conceal  information  are  likely  to  result  in  the  story 
being  inaccurate  and  overplayed,  simply  because  it 
was  difficult  for  the  newsman  to  get  the  facts,  or 
he  has  been  given  the  impression  a  Tiig’  story  is  being 
withheld  from  him.” 


Texas  Orders  a  Local  Board  Not  to  Lease 
Buildings  from  Religious  Orders 


The  Bremond,  Tex.,  school  board  was  ordered  re¬ 
cently  by  the  State  Education  Commissioner  to  change 
its  policy  of  leasing  from  the  Catholic  Parish  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  A  group  of  taxpayers  had  charged 
that  the  school  was  being  operated  as  a  parochial 
school  with  public  tax  funds.  (See  Education  Sum¬ 
mary,  Nov.  27). 

Commissioner  J.  W.  Edgar  asked  the  local  board 
to  purchase  the  school  from  the  Catholic  parish  or 
buy  its  own  facilities  elsewhere  “at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time.”  The  school  was  leased  for  $1  a  year  by 
the  board  in  1947.  Dr.  Edgar  also  asked  the  board  to 
cover  or  otherwise  “camouflage”  the  cross  that  is  over 
the  school’s  door  as  long  as  it  continues  to  lease  the 
building. 

The  State  Commissioner  pointed  out  that  he  had  no 
power  to  tell  Catholic  nuns  teaching  in  the  school  how 
to  dress.  He  quoted  a  1937  attorney  general’s  opinion 
that  it  was  not  against  state  law  for  nuns  to  teach 
in  public  schools. 


R  CURRICULUM:  St,  Louis  Adopts  A 
New  K~12  Social  Studies  Sequence 


St.  Louis  public  school  teachers  this  year  are  trying 
out  a  new  social  studies  curriculum  which  may  be 
history-making  on  two  counts  —  the  method  by  which 
it  was  produced  and  its  departure  from  tradition. 

The  new  curriculum  is  described  in  an  article  in 
the  January  School  and  Community,  Missouri  teachers’ 
journal.  According  to  the  authors,  Mary  York  and 
Philip  Enzinger,  general  consultants  to  the  St.  Louis 


Schools,  the  experiment  marks  the  first  time  in  an 
extensive  curriculum  project  in  the  St.  Louis  system, 
that  the  line  between  the  elementary  division  and  the 
secondary  was  eliminated.  Teachers,  consultants  and 
administrators  from  both  divisions  worked  together. 
Consequently,  the  new  curriculum  eliminates  repeti¬ 
tion,  tightens  sequential  ties  and  provides  for  slower 
and  more  thorough  teaching  of  essentials. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  plan:  The  curriculum 
committee  was  authorized  to  recommend  textbooks 
to  accompany  each  semester’s  work.  The  idea  was 
to  find  the  best  textbooks  to  fit  the  general  plan  and 
base  the  content  of  the  course  on  them. 


CVRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  Map  and  Globe  Skills,  BQard  of  Education,  City 
of  New  York.  Publication  Office.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  I,  N.Y.  41pp.  Paper.  50f.  (Bulletin  detailing  an  organized, 
sequential  prograrh  for  teaching  ir  learning  about  maps  and 
globes,  K-9.  Lists  books,  filmstrips,  free  and  inexpensive 
materials  for  use  in  such  work  units.) 


•  MUSIC:  Secondary  Schools  Fall  To 
Provide  Adequate  Instruction? 

“At  present  too  many  of  our  high  school  and  pre¬ 
paratory  school  graduates  enter  our  collegiate  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  of  music  with  much  less  preparation 
in  this  subject  area  than  in  most  other  subjects,” 
maintains  Marten  ten  Hoor,  dean  emeritus  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Alabama. 

He  recently  told  the  Midwestern  Conference  for 
School  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  that  “the  low 
level  of  work  for  which  students  are  given  credit  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  college  professors  in  other 
fields  are  critical  of  music  education. 

....  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  develop  a  special 
type  of  high  school  or  academy  in  which  major  empha¬ 
sis  on  music  is  combined  with  a  standard  college 
preparatory  course.” 

He  stated  his  belief  that  “young  people  who  are  edu¬ 
cated  in  music  should  also  assume  special  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  development  of  the  musical  life  of  their 
communities.” 

He  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  education  to 
help  young  people  accumulate  resources  which  will 
equip  them  to  live  interesting  and  rewarding  private 
lives. 

“Next  to  reading,”  ten  Hoor  said,  “1  think  music  is 
probably  the  most  important  of  these  private  resources. 
Even  if  a  person  is  not  a  performer,  many  resources 
for  enjoyment  are  available.  To  be  sure,  the  quality 
of  his  enjoyment  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
education  in  music  which  the  student  has  had  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  and  in  college.  His 
ability  to  draw  upon  such  private  resources  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  I  like  to  call  his  ‘education  for  pri¬ 
vacy.’  ” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Music  for  the  Academically  Talented  Student,  by  William 
C.  Hartshorn.  NEA.  1201  16th  St.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
127pp.  Paper.  $1.50:  quantity  prices.  (Suggestions  for  strength¬ 
ening  and  improving  course  content,  chicly  through  planning 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  academically  talented..) 
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The  Teaching  of  English  Amounts  to 
“An  American  Tragedy....” 

For  the  first  time  in  35  tjears,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Enulish  has  published  a  sweeping  nationwide  study 
analyzing  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  instruction  of  English  in  American  schools.  Entitled  The  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching 
of  English,  the  full  text  runs  140  pages  and  is  available  at  $1.95  in  a  paperback  edition  from  the  council  headquarters  at  506 
South  Sixth  St..  Champaign,  III.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report. 


Competence  in  English  is  essential  to  successful 
study  of  every  other  subject  field  and  no  less  essential 
to  success  in  most  trades  and  professions.  In  addition, 
English  encompasses  much  of  our  children  s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  cultivated  understanding  of  themselves  and 
other  human  beings,  their  grasp  of  lasting  human 
values  in  an  increasingly  machine-dominated  society. 

From  the  kindergarten  through  the  graduate  school, 
English  is  less  well  taught  than  it  should  be  or  can 
be.  There  is  now  grave  danger  of  further  deteriora¬ 
tion  because  of  too  few  teachers,  too  many  poorly 
prepared  teachers,  ever  more  crowded  classrooms,  lack 
of  books  and  other  facilities  and  inadequate  system¬ 
atized  research.  The  very  existence  of  our  society  de¬ 
pends  upon  an  informed  and  literate  public,  upon 
citizens  who  can  evaluate  what  they  read  and  hear, 
citizens  who  can  think  straight  and  express  their  con¬ 
victions  clearly  and  effectively,  citizens  who  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  tawdry  and  the  worthwhile.  Yet 
our  schools  allow  English,  which  should  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  education  of  such  citizens,  to  be 
taught  by  many  ill-prepared  teachers,  and  all  too  often 
expect  tnem  to  work  under  handicaps  —  such  as  a 
sixty-hour  week  —  that  would  be  regarded  as  intoler¬ 
able  in  any  other  occupation. 

Leadership  in  English  teaching  is  asserting  itself 
in  many  ways,  but  lacks  both  the  coordination  and  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  the  massive  attack  on  the 
definition  of  the  subject,  the  preparation  of  its  teachers 
and  the  articulation  of  English  in  its  course  sequence 
in  the  whole  school  system.  English  was  largely  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  1958  version  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Several  foundations  have  been  helpful 
in  the  performance  of  certain  specific  tasks.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  correct  the  basic  weaknesses  in 
English  instruction  under  existing  administrative  or¬ 
ganization,  isolated  authorities  and  small  town  school 
referendums. 

Insufficient  Training 

English  is  taught,  sometimes  well,  sometimes  poorly, 
from  the  first  grade  to  the  last.  But  one-fourth  of  all 
elementary  teachers  are  not  college  graduates  and 
hence  are  often  noticeably  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  the  literature  —  including 
children’s  literature  —  written  in  that  language.  Each 
year  the  demand  for  additional  high  school  English 
teachers  outruns  the  supply  of  qualified  applicants 
by  a  ratio  of  4  to  3.  About  half  of  currently  employed 
high  school  English  teachers  do  not  have  a  college 
major  in  English.  Over  half  of  today’s  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  college,  but  there  they  find  a 
steadily  increasing  shortage  of  well-prepared  instruc¬ 
tors,  esj^cially  in  English  lan^age  and  composition. 

The  kind  of  preparation  needed  for  competent  teach¬ 


ing  of  English  in  the  elementary  school  and  secondary 
school  is  well  known.  But  considerably  fewer  than 
half  of  the  teachers  now  employed  have  that  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  to  be  certified  to  teach  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  nineteen  states  without  any  specific 
requirement  in  English;  in  twenty-one  states  an  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  need  meet  no  definite  requirements 
in  reading,  children’s  literature  or  methods  of  teaching 
the  subject.  On  the  secondary  level,  as  a  national 
median,  a  teacher  can  be  certified  to  teach  English 
if  he  has  had  only  two  semester-courses  in  beginning 
composition  plus  three  or  four  semester-courses  chosen 
from  such  diverse  fields  as  English  and  American 
literature,  journalism,  speech,  dramatics  or  children’s 
literature  —  a  median  minimum  requirement  of  only 
16  to  18  hours  of  college  credit.  In  sixteen  states  the 
situation  is  even  worse:  A  teacher  is  supposedly  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  the  huge  subject  called  English  if  he  has 
had  in  college  twelve  semester  hours  in  English  (or 
in  related  fields)! 

Not  Enough  Literature 

Still  other  deficiencies  exist  in  the  preparation  re¬ 
quired  of  English  teachers.  More  than  94  per  cent  of 
the  colleges  that  prepare  elementary  teachers  do  not 
require  a  systematized  study  of  the  history  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  English  language.  Over  61  per  cent  do 
not  require  a  course  in  grammar  and  usage.  For  the 
preparation  of  high  school  English  teachers,  59  per 
cent  do  not  stipulate  a  course  in  advanced  composition, 
and  fewer  than  200  out  of  more  than  1,200  colleges  in 
the  entire  country  graduate  teachers  who  have  been  in¬ 
formed  about  the  important  advances  in  English  lang¬ 
uage  study  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  a 
world  in  which  understanding  of  other  peoples  ac- 
tjuires  ever-increasing  significance,  only  a  third  of  the 
colleges  that  prepare  English  teachers  require  work 
in  world  literature.  Only  a  fifth  require  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature  or  of  literary  criticism. 

Because  of  rapid  growth  of  enrollments,  teaching 
conditions  in  many  localities  are  becoming  worse 
rather  than  better.  Many  elementary  classrooms  are 
crowded  to  the  windows,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
teacher  time  each  individual  child  can  receive  —  time 
particularly  important  in  development  of  skill  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  speaking.  High  school  teachers  in 
many  schools  admittedly  assign  too  few  compositions, 
mainly  because  the  careful  weekly  marking  of  a  com¬ 
position  written  by  each  of  150  or  175  students  requires 
the  teacher  to  spend  20  to  25  hours,  in  addition  to  the 
25  to  30  hours  spent  in  classroom  instruction,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  other  classes  and  the  time  spent  in  other  es¬ 
sential  activities.  Too  many  schools  cannot  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  books:  The  average  amount  per 
pupil  ,  spent  on  library  books  is  about  half  the  cost 
of  one  book;  states  spend  an  average  of  only  $2.17  per 
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pupil  for  free  textbooks.  Virtually  no  tape  recorders, 
record-players,  projectors  and  other  modem  aids  use¬ 
ful  in  tne  eflFective  teaching  of  language  and  literature 
are  available  in  many  schools.  Supervision  in  many 
school  systems  is  almost  nonexistent;  only  a  half  dozen 
states  have  English  specialists  in  their  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  though  specialists  in  such  subjects 
as  home  economics  or  driver  education  (and  now 
foreign  languages)  are  almost  always  available. 

Such  deficiencies  in  the  lower  schools  show  up  dra¬ 


matically  when  high  school  graduates  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege.  Seventy  per  cent  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  find  it  necessary  to  offer  remedial  work  in 
English;  approximately  150,000  students  failed  college 
entrance  tests  in  English  in  1960. 

Perhaps  most  grave  of  all,  research  in  the  teaching 
of  English  is  haphazard  and  fails  to  deal  with  many 
basic  problems.  Dedicated  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  do  perform  useful  research,  but  it  is  uncoord¬ 
inated  and  is  accomplished  on  shoestring  budgets. 


Steps  Toward  A  Solution 

If  the  teaching  of  English  is  to  be  improved  throughout  the  United  States,  bold'and  direct  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  undertaken  nationallu.  Only  large  scale  programs  supported  by  Congressional  ap¬ 
propriation  or  massive  coordinated  programs  sponsored  by  independent  educational  foundations 
seem  capable  of  offering  to  English  and  the  other  humanities  such  stimulation  and  assistance  as 
the  sciences,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  received  from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 


1.  To  assist  in  focusing  the  teaching  of  English 
upon  the  study  of  language,  literature  and 
composition,  the  following  action  is  recommen¬ 
ded: 

a)  Development  of  national  institute  pro¬ 
grams  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
to  provide  training  in  the  essential  content 
and  methods  of  English; 

b)  Support  to  enable  college  scholars  to 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  working  closely 
with  elementary  and  secondary  teachers; 

c)  Encouragement  of  year-long  seminars  to 
help  practicing  teachers  apply  to  their  class¬ 
rooms  knowledge  that  they  have  acquired 
at  summer  institutes. 

2.  To  educate  teachers  to  the  developmental 
and  sequential  nature  of  English  and  to  en¬ 
courage  articulation  throughout  the  school 
years,  the  following  steps  may  be  taken: 

a)  Special  study  of  the  problems  of  arti¬ 
culation  in  all  institutes  and  all  conferences; 

b)  A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
qualified  state  and  local  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  in  English; 

c)  Establishment  of  regional  centers  for 
study  and  demonstration  of  sequential,  ar¬ 
ticulated  programs  in  English: 

3.  To  upgiade  existing  collegiate  programs  for 
preparing  English  teachers,  these  are  the  major 
recommended  actions: 

a)  Support  of  special  conferences  for  col¬ 
lege  and  university  teachers  who  work  with 
prospective  elementary  teachers  and  with 
prospective  secondary  English  teachers; 

b)  Dissemination  of  information  about  es¬ 
pecially  successful  current  or  new  “pilot”  pro¬ 
grams  of  preparation; 

c)  Support  of  special  institutes  for  grad¬ 
uates  or  small  colleges  which  are  unable  to 
provide  specifically  needed  instruction  in  lin¬ 
guistics,  composition,  literature,  the  psycholo¬ 
gy  of  learning  English  or  other  special  work. 


4.  To  increase  the  knowledge  and  the  instruc¬ 
tional  success  of  many  currently  employed 
teachers,  the  following  steps  are  among  those 
most  needed: 

a)  Special  scholarships  or  loans  to  assist 
teachers  in  defraying  costs  of  summer  study 
in  linguistic,  literal  or  pedagogical  areas  in 
which  they  are  deficient; 

b)  Support  of  special  summer  or  year-long 
institutes  for  review  of  recent  scholarship; 

c)  Support  and  evaluation  of  school-wide 
experimental  projects  in  the  teaching  of  such 
expanding  areas  of  concern  as  linguistics; 

d)  Support  of  summer  conferences  to  en¬ 
able  college  instructors  in  English,  especially 
in  small  institutions,  to  refresh  and  expand 
their  knowledge  of  their  subject; 

e)  Dissemination  to  teachers,  in  every  prac¬ 
ticable  way,  of  information  that  will  improve 
their  instniction  of  especially  able  students, 
slow  learners,  non-English-speaking  students 
and  other  groups  requiring  special  atention. 

5.  To  move  toward  improvement  of  teaching 
conditions  and  toward  expansion  of  services  that 
will  lead  to  better  English  teaching,  these  ac¬ 
tions  are  recommended: 

a)  Development  of  regional  centers  for 
preparing  and  distributing  sample  teaching 
aids  for  providing  consultant  help  for 
teachers; 

b )  A  leadership-training  program  to  qualify 
able  teachers  for  positions  as  master  teachers, 
department  heads  or  supervisors; 

c)  Assistance  to  architects  and  administra¬ 
tors  in  planning  ideal  facilities  for  English 
instruction; 

d)  Experimentation  in  using  electronic, 
audio-visual  and  other  aids  to  improve  Eng¬ 
lish  teaching; 

e)  Assistance  in  developing  satisfactory  li¬ 
brary  and  textbook  facilities. 
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•  INTEGRATION:  A  Round-Up  of  Roeont 
Significant  Highiights 

NEW  YORK.  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  of  the 
federal  district  court  ruled  that  the  New  Rochelle 
board  of  education  has  “deliberately”  created  and 
maintained  a  racially  segregated  school.  He  accused 
the  ^ard  of  gerrymandering  districts  —  moving  neigh¬ 
borhood  lines  so  that  Negro  children  would  be  forced 
to  attend  the  Lincoln  School.  In  his  decision.  Judge 
Kaufman  said,  “Compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  s 
edict  was  not  to  be  less  forthright  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South;  no  double  standard  was  to  be  tolerated.” 

Of  primary  significance  to  other  communities  in 
the  North,  the  judge  rejected  the  New  Rochelle 
board’s  contention  that  since  it  does  not  maintain  a 
dual  system,  such  as  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
South,  there  can  be  no  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  or  the  historic  Brown  decision.  “Consti¬ 
tutional  rights  are  determined  by  realities,”  he  said, 
“not  by  labels  or  semantics.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
affirmed  that  courts  must  look  through  the  guise  in 
which  school  officials  seek  to  clothe  their  unconstitu¬ 
tional  conduct.” 

GEORGIA.  The  State  legislature  apparently  is 
prepared  to  turn  its  back  on  “massive  resistance.” 
As  one  state  representative  put  it,  “The  State  of 
Georgia  has  made  the  historical  decision  that  it  will 
not  ^andon  public  education.”  The  Legislature  is 
expected  to  pass  a  bill  allowing  voters  to  decide 
whether  they  prefer  to  continue  integrated  schools  or 
close  them  entirely. 

DELAWARE.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  a  lower  court  decision  striking  down  the 
state’s  grade-a-year  school  integration  plan  and  or¬ 
dered  complete  desegregation  by  the  fall  of  1961. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  The  U.  S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  urged  that  the  Federal  Government  use 
part  of  the  $1.5  billion  it  disburses  annually  to  public 
colleges  as  a  weapon  to  force  compliance  with  de¬ 
segregation  decrees.  The  Commission  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  a  silent  partner  in  perpetuating 
seOTegation  because  federal  education  grants  sub¬ 
sidized  unconstitutional  behavior  —  barring  of  quali¬ 
fied  Negro  students. 


*  LEARNER:  Report  Shows  Merit  Schol¬ 
arships  Justified 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp.  annual  report 
reveals  these  statistics  about  the  original  555  award 
winners  who  entered  college  in  1956: 

Of  the  461  who  have  already  finished  college,  ap¬ 
proximately  80%  were  graduated  with  academic 
honors,  ana  nearly  one  in  five  won  national  or  campus 
honors  for  extra  curricular  leadership  in  student  affairs. 

Three-fourths  of  the  graduates  are  going  on  to 
further  professional  study. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  students  finished  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Nearly  half  of  those  doing  graduate  work  are  in 


scientific,  mathematical  and  engineering  fields;  more 
than  a  fomth  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences; 
slightly  under  a  fourth  in  professional  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  law,  theology,  business  or  edu¬ 
cation. 

Among  the  awards  they  have  won  are  48  National 
Science  Foundation  graduate  fellowships,  38  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellowships,  15  Fulbrights,  12  National  Defense 
graduate  fellowsnips,  3  Rhodes  scholarships,  3  Mar¬ 
shall  scholarships,  3  Atomic  Energy  Commission  spec¬ 
ial  fellowships. 

R  MATH  PROGRAM:  A  New  Degree 
Proposed  for  College  Teachers 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  Mathematical  Associa¬ 
tion  or  America  and  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  recently  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  New 
Doctor  of  Arts  in  Mathematics,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  Ph.  D.  in  that  subject.  Leading  mathema¬ 
ticians  predict  that  this  move  would  afleviate  the 
critical  shortage  of  college  teachers  and  would  make 

Eossible  the  nation-wide  reform  of  elementary  and 
igh  school  mathematics  programs. 

Prof.  John  G.  Kemeny,  chairman  of  the  mathematics 
department  at  Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  MAA 
panel  on  teacher  training,  said  that  holding  a  Ph.D. 
degree  was  “neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  to  make 
a  scholar  into  a  good  college  teacher  of  mathematics. 
He  said  that  the  lack  of  such  a  direct  relationship 
was  driving  a  dangerous  number  of  potentially  ex¬ 
cellent  mathematics  teachers  out  of  the  field  al¬ 
together. 


R  GUIDANCE:  There's  More  to  a  Student 
Than  His  Test  Scores 

A  student’s  total  high  school  performance  can  now 
be  communicated  to  colleges  and  employers  under  a 
new  plan  develop  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Described  in  the  annual  report  of  EST  President 
Henry  Chauncey  issued  last  month,  the  plan  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  used  by  schools  and  colleges  in  Georgia. 

Since  tests  provide  only  one  kind  of  information 
about  a  student’s  capacities  and  needs.  Dr.  Chauncey 
urged  that  all  other  relevant  information  about  a 
student  be  gathered  and  used  by  schools,  colleges  and 
students  themselves  in  making  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  decisions.  The  plan  depends  first  on  cooperative 
action  by  school  and  college  educators  within  a  state 
or  group  of  states,  who  must  agree  on  what  kinds  of 
information  about  students  they  each  need,  he  sairl. 
They  must  then  agree  on  how  this  information  should 
be  accumulated  and  recorded  in  the  high  schools. 
Finally,  they  must  agree  on  how  and  in  what  form  the 
schools  should  transmit  this  information  to  colleges  — 
and  how  and  in  what  form  the  colleges  will  report 
back  to  the  schools  on  the  progress  of  the  school’s 
graduates. 

Once  this  agreement  is  reached,  new  electronic 
data  processing  techniques  at  Educational  Testing 
Service  make  possible  the  speedy  transcribing,  sum¬ 
marizing  and  presentation  of  all  the  information  that 
is  in  eaA  student’s  cumulative  record  —  course  grades. 


•  • 
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test  scores,  health  and  attendance  records,  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities,  interests,  teachers’  ratings  —  in  a 
form  that  is  comparable  for  all  schools  and  easily 
interpreted  by  teachers,  counselors,  admission  oflBcers 
or  prospective  employers. 

College  Success  Can  Be  Determined  By 
lOth-Grade  Test  Scores 

Using  the  college  freshman  average  as  a  criterion 
of  success,  a  recent  study  found  that  high  school 
marks  or  test  scores  of  lOth-grade  students  were  al¬ 
most  identical  in  predictive  value  with  those  of  11th- 
and  12th-grade  students.  Further,  lOth-grade  marks 
or  test  scores  alone  were  nearly  as  effective  in  predic¬ 
ting  college  success  as  four-year  school  averages. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Geraldine  Spaulding 
of  the  Educational  Records  Bureau,  under  a  grant 
from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

•  PARENT  &  TEACHER:  Build  Parents 
Up,  Teachers  Are  Advised 

Teachers  must  be  careful  not  to  rob  the  parents 
of  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  his  child,  says  Prof.  William 
C.  Morse  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Widely 
known  for  his  work  with  emotionally  maladjusted 
children.  Dr.  Morse  says,  “If  you  take  from  the  child 
his  notion  that  his  parent  is  a  fine  and  dependable 
person,  you  remove  the  greatest  mental  asset  he  has. 

“We  need  to  build  up  parents.  Many  parents  come 
home  from  a  talk  with  the  teacher  feeling  inadequate 
and  discouraged.  This  is  communicated  to  the  child 
who  reflects  the  parent’s  sense  of  failure.  We  must 
try  to  be  more  supportive  of  parents.” 

Dr.  Morse  urged  teachers  to  be  much  franker  with 
parents  called  in  for  conferences.  “We’ve  gone  to 
them  with  pseudo-diagnosis  too  often.  We  go  to 
them  with  something  like  ‘Your  child  is  a  nonachiever 
or  an  introvert  or  a  delinquent.’  Of  course,  if  the 
parent  has  an  ounce  of  pride  he  says,  ‘He  is  not!’  We 
need  to  be  both  more  subtle  and  more  direct.  We 
should  say  something  like  ‘I  am  trying  to  help  him 
learn  this  and  this,  but  so  far  I  haven’t  succeeded. 
What  am  I  going  to  do  next?  We  must  be  honest  with 
the  parent  without  being  insulting.  We  don’t  ask  ‘Is 
your  child  a  deliquent?’  but  ‘How  has  he  been  getting 
along  in  the  neighborhood?”’ 


*  TEACHING  METHODS:  Preconceived 
Ideas  Influence  Experimental  Studies 

A  psychologist  recently  told  his  colleagues  to  get 
themselves  out  of  their  experiments  and  away  from 
their  human  or  animal  subjects  lest  they  contaminate 
them  with  their  preconceived  notions.  Otheriwse 
these  unconscious  biases  will  bring  out  slight  gestures 
or  voice  inflections  to  cue  the  subject  to  come  up  with 
the  answer  the  psychologist  wants.  And  its  not 
enough  for  him  to  say,  “I  will  be  objective.” 

'The  psychologist.  Dr.  Robert  Rosenthal,  28,  won 


a  $1,000  prize  for  a  series  of  clear-cut  experiments 
to  show  how  deeply  the  experimenter’s  “theories”  cut 
into  his  actions.  'The  results  throw  a  pall  over  the 
entire  range  of  psychological  tests  as  reported  by 
psychologists  during  the  last  50  years. 

In  accepting  his  prize  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Dr.  Rosenthal  said  experimenters  can  even 
ive  unconscious  cues  to  animals.  “I  don’t  know 
ow  they  do  it,  though,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Rosenthal  said  that  psychologists  must  mech¬ 
anize  their  tests  and  experiments  as  much  as  possible 
to  remove  observer  bias.  The  experimenters  have  to 
be  removed  from  the  experiment,  he  said. 


*  ADULT  EDUCATION:  Most  Problems 
Confronting  the  Aged  Are  Unnecessary 

Most  of  the  problems  facing  the  senior  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  arise  from  the  “need  for  more  education, 
and  the  lack  of  activity,”  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Torrance 
told  a  gathering  of  the  aged  at  the  70th  Annual 
Farmers  Conference,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

‘The  person  who  retires  mentally  and  physically 
at  the  same  time  he  quits  his  job  is  likely  to  deter¬ 
iorate  quickly  —  he  rusts  out  rather  than  wears  out,” 
Torrance  said. 

Education  is  the  “master  word”  for  the  aging  be¬ 
cause  it  will  “assist  not  only  to  understand  how  others 
age,  but  how  we  ourselves  can  meet  change.”  Edu¬ 
cation  can  serve  as  a  means  of  continuing  progress. 

Dr.  Torrance,  who  is  head  of  the  Tuskegee  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Education,  pointed  out  that  it 
is  not  true  that  older  people  cannot  learn.  They  can 
learn  as  long  as  they  live  —  “even  if  they  live  to 
be  200.”  While  older  people  tend  to  lose  speed  in 
learning,  nevertheless  “it  is  not  only  possible  for  peo- 
le  to  continue  to  learn,  it  is  essential  for  their  well- 
eing.” 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  me  12-Month 
Plan  Adopted  by  Another  College 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  College  will  begin  a  year- 
around  schedule  starting  in  September.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  will  utilize  e.xisting  facilities  and  make  possible 
a  two-thirds  increase  in  the  present  student  body  of 
675.  Students  in  the  128-year-old  liberal  arts  college 
will  enroll  for  three  eleven-week  quarters  of  study 
during  the  year.  Through  a  staggered  system  of  va¬ 
cation  periods,  the  same  number  will  be  on  campus 
throughout  the  year. 

During  the  four-year  period  it  will  take  to  get 
a  bachelor  degree,  students  will  spend  at  least  two 
quarter  periods  off  the  campus  in  study  or  work. 
When  the  plan  is  in  full  operation,  the  college  will 
have  to  increase  its  faculty  by  one-third.  The  faculty 
will  teach  three  quarters  of  the  year  and  conform  to 
staggered  vacation  schedules,  same  as  the  students, 
but  will  teach  only  two  covirses  at  a  time  instead  of 
the  present  four. 


Education  Summary  •  February  27,  1961 


•  PANORAMA: 

Suburban  Taxes  Go  Down/  Schools  Go  Up/ 

As  Industry  Helps  Towns  Meet  Budgets 

For  the  privilege  of  locating  their  plants,  labora¬ 
tories  or  headquarters  in  attractive  suburban  com¬ 
munities,  industrial  managers  are  often  willing  to  pay 
in  taxes  several  times  the  cost  of  the  services  they 
get  from  the  mimicipalities  in  which  they  build.  The 
result  can  be  healthy  for  both  company  and  communi¬ 
ty,  according  to  facts  and  figures  revealed  in  the 
January  Architectural  Forum.  The  magazine  lists  a 
number  of  cases  in  point: 

•  In  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  industrial  firms  pay  three 
times  as  much  in  taxes  as  the  cost  of  the  town  services 
they  use.  The  community  get  9%  of  its  tax  revenue 
from  industry,  but  needs  to  spend  only  3%  of  its 
budget  to  provide  the  police,  fire,  sewerage,  lighting 
and  other  services  the  plants  require. 

•  In  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  industry  contributes  9.7 
of  tax  revenue  but  costs  only  3.5%. 

•  In  Greenwich,  Conn.,  industry  pays  7.7%,  while  it 
uses  2.1%  of  the  town’s  services. 

•  In  Evanston,  Ill.,  industry  pays  2.7%  of  taxes,  uses 
less  than  1%  of  services. 

•  In  Arlington  County,  Va.,  industry  pays  4.9%,  costs 
the  community  1.4%  of  its  service  expenditures. 

•  In  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  industry  pays  4.1%,  costs 

3%. 


Industry  Benefits/  Too 

This  apparent  largess  of  industry,  Forum  points 
out,  has  a  strong  economic  justification.  The  industrial 
manager  finds  that  he  can  buy  land  cheaper  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  the  city,  that  he  can  tap  a  new  res¬ 
ervoir  of  workers,  that  transportation  by  rail  and 
highway  is  usually  good  —  often  better  than  in  the 
city. 

The  financial  benefits  for  suburban  residents  are 
obvious:  The  tax  contribution  of  industry  helps  them 
et  better  schools,  better  police  and  fire  protection, 
etter  streets,  sewerage  and  lighting,  all  without  in¬ 
tolerable  tax  increases. 

But,  Forum  warns,  there  can  be  hidden  dangers. 
Will  the  new  industrial  plants  draw  an  inordinate 
number  of  new  residents  to  the  town  who  will  require 
cheap  housing,  school  expansion,  new  streets  and  other 
costly  services?  There  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  industry  can  help  reduce  suburban  taxes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  School’s  Role  in  Metropolitan  Area  Development,  bji 
Richard  C.  Lonsdale.  Syracuse  University  Press,  Box  87, 
University  Station,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y.  71pp.  Paper.  $1.00. 
(Lecture  on  the  reasons  for  and  methods  of  school  participa¬ 
tion  in  metropolitan  area  improvement ) 

Education  in  the  Forming  of  American  Society,  by  Bernard 
Bailyn.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
147pp.  $3.50.  (Traces  development  of  education  in  U.S.,  out¬ 
lines  influence  of  various  cultural  factors  and  considers  the 
place  of  education  in  U.S.  cultural  history.) 


New 

Classroom 

Material 


1.  Modkrn  Cell  Theory  ...  is  explained  in 
a  film.  The  Life  atui  Death  of  a  Cell.  Using  the 
Amoeba  proteus  as  an  illustration,  the  film  shows 
hfe  functions  and  the  effect  of  physical  environ¬ 
ment  on  a  cell.  Junior-senior  high  level.  From: 
Dept,  of  Visual  Communication,  University  Ex¬ 
tension,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  24. 
16mm,  color,  sound,  22  min.  Sale,  $195;  avail¬ 
able  for  rental. 

2.  Occupational  Information  ...  is  detailed 
in  a  booklet.  Careers  in  Highway  Traffic  Safety. 
Discusses  jobs,  type  of  work  in  each,  qualifications, 
education  and  training,  earnings  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Gives  sources  of  more  information  for 
each  work-type  group.  From:  NEA,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.  VV.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  61pp.  Paper. 
$1.00. 

3.  Handuook  In  Astronomy  ...  is  A  Begin- 

ner’s  Guide  to  the  Skies,  by  R.  Newton  Maynall 
and  Margaret  W.  Mayhall.  Describes  the  var¬ 
iety  of  objects  seen  in  the  sky,  seasonal  locations 
of  stars  and  planets.  Gives  diagrams  and  full 
data  on  all  constellations;  charts,  etc.  Discusses 
use  of  binoculars.  Excellent  reference  for  as¬ 
tronomy  clubs,  classroom  activities.  From; 
G.  P.  Putman’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
16.  184pp.  $2.50. 

4.  Shop  Production-Line  Techniques  .  .  . 

are  outlined  in  Manufacturing  in  the  School 
Shop,  by  Robert  W.  Haws  and  Garl  J.  Schaefer. 
Designed  to  ac(]uaiiit  students  with  all  phases 
of  organizing  and  operating  a  manufacturing 
business.  Discusses  8  product  projects,  methods 
of  manufacture,  plant  layouts,  personnel,  mer¬ 
chandising  details.  Useful  for  general  reference 
or  for  a  special  unit  of  work,  high  school  level. 
From:  American  Technical  Society,  848  E.  58th 
St.,  Chicago  37.  72pp.  Paper.  $1.10. 

5.  Water  Creatures  .  .  .  are  described  in 

The  Tale  of  a  Pond,  by  Henry  B.  Kane.  Shows 
a  full  years  cycle  of  life  and  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  yarious  animals  and  insects  living  in  a 
fresh-water  pond.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
exceptional  photos  and  drawings.  Biology,  social 
studies  reference,  ages  10-14.  Recommended. 
From;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  120pp.  $3.00. 

6.  Free  Teaching  Unit  ...  is  The  Story  of 
Light  and  Sight.  For  Grades  4-6,  this  kit  con¬ 
sists  of  32-page  student  booklet  (with  teacher’s 
guide)  of  up-to-date,  informative  activities  for 
classroom  use.  Designed  to  stimulate  interest 
and  lessen  teacher  work.  Unit  holds  material  for 
40  pupils.  P’rom:  Better  Light  Better  Sight 
Bureau.  Dept.  SLS-40,  P.  O.  Box  1647,  Grand 
Central  Station.  N.  Y.  17.  Free. 

7.  Narratives  Of  Sea  Voyages  ...  is  Five 

Sea  Captains,  edited  by  Walter  Teller.  Taken 
from  the  works  of  19th-century  sea  captain  — 
writers,  this  handsome  book  presents  many  side¬ 
lights  on  an  important  historical  era.  Extra 
reading,  history  or  social  studies  reference,  high 
school  level.  Contemporary  illustrations.  From: 
Atheneum  Publishers,  162  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  16. 
431pp.  $7.95. 


